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NO  BUS  FEE  THIS 
YEAR  SAYS  ECC 


An  Opinion  on  the  Bus  Situation 


Erindale  College  was  an 
idea  dreamed  up  by  the 
Powers  that  Be  downtown 
as  a  solution  to  a  number  of 
problems:  the  U  of  T 
campus  in  downtown 
Toronto  could  not  increase 
its  enrollment  figures  any 
longer.  Scarborough  College 
was  a  good  idea  to  take  in 
the  East  end  of  the  city,  but 
was  quickly  becoming  an 
expensive  venture,  the 
downtown  campus  could 
not  comfortably  expand  its 
boundaries  owing  to  loud 
protests  from  the 
;ghbouring  communities. 
|  ndale  was  to  take  in  the 
idents  from  the  west  end 
of  the  city.  Erindale  was  to 
become  an  undergraduate 
centre  to  funnel  students 
into  the  graduate  centre 
downtown  was  to  become; 
Erindale  was  to  be  a  Science 


Research  Centre.  Erindale  is 
an  over-crowded  Arts  and 
Science  college  affiliated 
with  the  downtown  campus, 
which  draws  students  from 
all  over  Toronto  and  from 
much  further  afield. 

Economics  drove  the 
Powers  that  Be  to  create 
Erindale;  Economics  have 
altered  all  the  plans  that 
were  imagined  for  Erindale. 
But  students  and  faculty 
MUST  GET  TO  the  campus. 
The  University  purchased 
land  in  Erindale  when  land 
was  a  good  bargain  price.  It 
was  well-known  that  the 
largest  costs  were  going  to 
be  transportation  and 
residences,  yet  many 
problems  arose  with  both. 
The  College  student  council 
and  faculty  have  been  told 
before  now  that  the  DUA  is 
opposed      to      putting 


residences  into  Erindale, 
that  Erindale  must  remain 
as  a  commuter  college.  If 
this  remark  was  passed 
along  to  students,  it  must 
have  been  well-known 
among  the  administrative 
circles. 

It  is  ecologically 
unsound  to  pave  the  campus 
from  one  end  to  the  other 
to  accommodate  all  the 
members  of  the  college  to 
come  by  automobile. 
Granted,  some  students, 
who  cannot  get  rapid  transit 
from  the  University  or  from 
their  municipality,  must  use 
their  cars:  all  we  can  do  is 
to  encourage  them  to 
arrange  to  fill  their  cars,  in 
some  effort  to  minimize  the 
number  of  cars  on  campus 
and  to  limit  the  amount  of 
pollution  trailing  into  the 
college. 


The  University  knows, 
then,  that  students  must  be 
brought  to  the  college,  that 
some  students  cannot  afford 
to  get  cars,  that  some 
students,  for  ecological 
reasons,  do  not  want  to 
drive  from  the  city  into  the 
campus.  The  students  and 
various  faculty  members 
have  been  offering 
suggestions  to  improve  the 
system,  but  the 
administration  seems 
reluctant  to  tkae  any  advice 
but  their  own.  To  this 
observer,  it  seems  that 
"Someone  in  Control"  is 
deliberately  attempting  to 
rid  the  college  of  the  very 
necessary  bus  system,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  too 
expensive,  so  that  the 
'  Someone"  will  not  have  to 
be  bothered  with  it. 

by  Su  Crowe 


BLESS  THE  BEASTS 

Mil)     LniLL/KLn       a  film  review  by  Inor 
Stefanovich  Pelech 

Stanley  Cramer's  latest  film,  "Bless  the  beasts  and 
children",  has  got  to  be  good.  Consider  its  merits:  It  was 
greeted  with  standing  ovations  at  the  6,000  seat  Palace  of 
Congress  in  the  Kremlin;  banned  from  screening  on  the 
Campus  of  Brigham  Young  University  for  being  "too  real 
for  our  peifple",  and  "filled  with  garbage",  praised  by 
Yevgeny  Yevshenko,  the  Soviet  poet,  who  said  that  the  film 
"teaches  all  of  us  kindness  and  humanity  inside  humanity", 
and  finally,  has  been  deemed  important  enough  for  the 
Erindalian  to  bring  out  one  of  its  coveted  reviews. 

Basically  the  film  pivots  around  the  'harvest'  of  excess 
buffalo  in  the  stale  ol  Arizona.  It's  an  annual  event 
whereby  surplus  buffalo  are  hereded  into  pens  and  then 
gunned  down  by  "sportsmen"  who  pay  S40  for  the  thrill  of 
watching  the  animals  fall  and  eventually  die  under  inept 
voleys  of  magnum  shot. 

The  central  characters,  having  all  been  sent  to  the  Box 
Canyon  Camp  (motto  of  which  "send  us  a  boy  We'll  send 
you  a  Cowboy"),  are  singled  out  for  their  athletic  failings, 
and  labelled  "dings".  From  their  counsellor  they  learn  that 
a  "Ding  is  something  or  somebody  that  doesn't  fit 
anywhere,  anytime,  or  anyplace.  It  uses  up  space  but  it's 
useless.  Nobody  wants  it  or  knows  what  to  do  with  it,  so  it 
has  no  excuse  for  being  or  living  ..." 

Having  seen  the  'harvest',  complete  with  its  patriotic, 
festival-type  atmosphere,  the  six  dings  decide  to  rescue  the 
remaining  animals.  The  "sportsmen"  aren't  too  happy  with 
this  successful  act.  and  set  out  in  a  gun-toting  posse  to  track 
down  the  group.  There's  a  good  chase,  complete  with  fine 
scenery,  and  the  shootout  at  the  end  is  chilling. 

Kramer,   whose   works  include  Death  of  a  salesman, 

High  Noon,  Judgement  at  Nuremberg,  A  Child  is  Waiting, 

«nd  Guess  Who's  Coming  to  Dinner?,  both  produced  and 

ected  the  film,  and  it  is  based  on  the  short  prize-winning 

■     0    novel    of    the    same    name,    written    by    Glendon 

arthout.  The  novel  itself  belongs  to  that  category  known 

10  literary  criticism  as  the  bildungsroman,  a  story  of  a 

youth's  personal  growth   and   maturation        an  example 

being  Dicken's  David  CopDerlVlH  The  one  difference,  here, 

however,  is  that  instead  of  dealing  with  the  development  of 

one  youngster,  it  deals  with  the  six  as  a  cohesive  identity. 

The  film  itself  follows  the  novel's  structure  and  content 
quite  faithfully,  and  although  the  book  is  quite  short,  there 


have  been  a  few  omissions,  notably  in  the  flashbacks.  A  few 
additions' to  the  text  have  been  made,  such  as  the  amusing 
moment  when  two  of  the  boys  are  observed  masturbating 
under  their  bed  blankets.  Incidentally,  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  the  film  was  banned  from  screening  at  the 
above-mentioned  University.  Together  with  a  scene  of 
urination,  the  film  contains  no  'objectionable'  scenes,  yet 
has  been  rated  as  "adult  entertainment".  It  seems  that  some 
people  should  not  see  scenes  of  urination;  they  might  be 
tempted  to  do  the  same. 

LETTER  FROM  A 
WISHY  WASHY  LIBERAL 

Dear  Erindalian. 

It's  probably  no  secret  to  anyone  at  Erindale  College 
that  Dr.  Gary  Thaler  is  running  against  Bill  Davis  in  North 
Peel  Riding  in  the  next  Provincial  election.  Erindale  College 
is  situated  in  the  Riding,  so  that  the  students  in  residence  or 
who  live  in  the  Riding  are  eligible  to  cast  their  votes  there. 
Gary  will  be  in  Erindale,  in  the  University  100  Room,  on 
Thursday  October  14.  at  2  p.m.  to  talk  about  his  view  of 
the  Riding  and  the  politics  involved. 

Additional  information  for  students: 

1.  for  anyone  missed  during  enumeration,  Courts  of 
Revision  will  be  held  in  the  Springbank  Community  Centre 
(just  down  Mississauga  Road,  from  the  College)  from  4-8 
p.m.  on  Saturday,  October  9  and  from  10-noon  on 
Tuesday.  October  12.  If  you  are  eligible  to  vote,  you  must 
get  on  the  Voters'  Lists;  if  you  are  an  American  Citizen  and 
have  been  enumerated  you  can  lose  your  citizenship,  so  you 
must  be  removed  from  the  Lists. 

2.  for  anyone  who  cannot  be  in  the  Riding  on  Election 
Day  (October  21 ),  you  can  vote  in  either  of  the  Advanced 
Polls:  Saturday,  October  16  or  Monday,  October  18  at  the 
following  places: 

Erindale  Woodlands:  Mrs.  Lena  Webber's  residence 

3107  0'Hagen  Drive 
Streetsville:  Mrs.  Appleton's  residence. 

1  Joseph  Drive. 
Brampton:  The  Orange  Hall, 

59  Queen  Street  East 


by  Michael  Clare 

On  Monday  Oct.  4,  the  Erindale  College 
Council  met  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
transportation;  whether  to  charge  for  the  system  or 
not?  From  that  meeting  some  principles  were 
established  and  ratified  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  as  to  why  Erindale  College  should 
maintain  a  free  bus  service. 

Many  people,  both  professors  and  students 
alike,  felt  the  free  service  should  be  continued  for 
the  following  reasons: 

i)  What  type  of  environment  do  we  wish  to 
establish  at  Erindale  College?  Do  we  really  want  a 
vast  sea  of  concrete  or  a  campus  where  the  people 
are  more  important  than  cars? 
ii)  The  imposition  of  a  fee  for  transportation 
might  make  the  college  less  attractive  to  students. 
From  a  purely  monetarial  point  of  view,  would  the 
loss  of  revenue  from  in-coming  students  be  offset 
by  the  transportation  fee?  The  answer  is  of  course, 
no. 

iii)  The  moral  question  was  also  raised;  students 
were  drawn  to  this  college  with  the  offer  of  free 
transportation  and  could  we  morally  impose  a  fee 
for  the  busses  at  this  time  of  the  year? 
iv)  If  charged  would  the  students  tolerate  the 
present  standard  of  service?  and  lastly,  the 
principle  of  leadership.  Does  this  college  not  have 
some  responsibility  to  the  community  to 
leadership  in  the  direction  of  mass  transportation? 

Still,  not  all  could  support  these  principles  for 
some  valid  reasons.  The  cost  is  somewhat 
formidable  and  would  mean  money  put  into 
maintaining  the  free  service  would  have  to  be 
redirected  from  academic  purposes.  Secondly, 
some  people  find  the  present  extremely 
uncomfortable  and  they  feel  they  are  "cattle  being 
transported  in  large  overcrowded  cattle  cars". 

Council  could  not  agree  with  these  counter 
principles  and  for  the  academic  year  71/72,  there 
will  be  no  transportation  fee. 

Bramalea:  Mrs.  Williams  residence: 
32  Appleby  Drive.  _ 

For    any  '  further  .  information,    call    Su    Crowe    at 
45  1-1531,  anyfiour  of  day  or  night. 
Sincerely, 
Su  Crowe 
Thaler  Campaign  Assistant 
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POETRY  FOUND  IN  OUR  COLD  METAL  CABINET 


Parallel  Lines 

We  walked  alone 

But  together 

Two  people 

Whose  lives  had  run  a  close  parallel. 

In  the  garden  where  we  walked 

Flowers  blossomed,  birds  sang, 

Tlie  sun  rose  in  the  morning 

Casting  its  brilliant  gold  on  the  garden 

Then  sank  slowly  at  night 

Leaving  the  garden  obscured  in  a  rosy  haze. 

Lovers  met  in  this  garden 

And  knew  happiness  amidst  the  scented  flowers 

Then  parted. 

For  life  called 

And  happiness  is  only  a  temporary  thing 

We  walked  alone 

But  together 

Two  people 

Whose  lives  had  run  a  close  parallel, 

But  as  every  schoolboy  knows 

Parallel  lines  never  meet. 


FOOD 

FOR 

THOUGHT 


An  original 
Canadian  recipe 

Presef: 
TV  dial  for  Channel  19 
(medium  cool) 

Add 
1  Cup  selected  programming 
for  young  minds. 

The  Polka-Dot  Door,  Guess  What. 
Magic  Roundabout,  Sesame  Street, 
Misterogers'  Neighbourhood 

1 '/?  Cups  selected  programming 
for  homemakers 
The  World  in  Your  Kitchen, 
Home  Base,  Shopping  Around. 
The  French  Chel  (Julia  Child), 
Joyce  Chen  Cooks 

3  Tablespoons  selected  viewing 
for  varying  lasles. 

Showcase,  What  Matters,  The  Great 
War,  The  Lost  Peace,  Karate  Don, 
Aspects   The  Drama  as  Meaning, 
Landmarks,  Castle  Zaremba 

Blend  these  ingredients  well. 

Simmer  over  an  enquiring  mind. 

Serves  over  2,000,000. 

Channel  19  brings  you  a  taste 

of  the  fall  starting 

September  1 1  at  8.30  a.m. 


Green  Skies,  Blue  Grass 

Green  skies 

Blue  grass 

Why  is  that  man  so  pink? 

Why  doesn't  somebody  tell  him  that  it  is  Sunday? 

Questions  to  ask  as  my  world  comes  shattering  down. 

Green  skies  turned  to  green 

Blue  grass  turned  to  blue 

Why  is  she  carrying  a  load  so  heavy  of  nothing 

As  her  empty  mind  staggers  under  the  load? 

Ponder  if  you  can 

Green  skies,  blue  grass 

My  life. 

Who  is  there  at  the  door 

Is  it  the  milkman  bringing  my  bread, 

Or  is  it  my  lover  who  wishes  me  dead? 

Blue  skies,  green  grass 

I  wonder  as  I  wonder 

Why  those  stars  Tsee  in  front  of  my  eyes 

Are  not  there? 

Why  ? 

Green  skies,  blue  grass 

Beyond  the  reach  of  crazy,  twisted  tomorrow 

Forever 

Green  skies,  blue  grass. 


THIS  IS 
THE  WORLD  OF  CARE: 

Providing  nutritious 
food  for  school  children 
and  pre-schoolers, 
health  services  for  the 
sick  and  handicapped, 
facilities  and  equipment 
for  basic  schooling  and 
technical  training,  tools 
and  equipment  for  com- 
munity endeavours. 
Your  support  of  CARE 
makes  such  things  pos- 
sible for  millions  of  in- 
dividuals around  the 
world. 

One  dollar  per  person 
each  year  would  do  it! 


CARE     CANADA   63  Sparks 
OTTAWA  (Ont.)  K1  P  5A6 


Tomorrow 

Leaves  fall 

Into  the  never,  never  world 

Of  tomorrow. 

Time  passes 

Quickly  or  slowly 

As  you  wish  it. 

Love  dies  and  is  reborn, 

Buildings  fall  and  are  rebuilt, 

An  old  man  dies 

And  in  his  place 

A  baby  is  born. 

After  a  period  of  time 

Spring  again  returns  to  spring. 

Man's  belief  in 

The  endless  never,  never  world 

Of  tomorrow 

Continues  .  .  . 

Forever  C  n 

You  and  I  shall  wend  our  separate  ways 

Go. 

It's  all  over  now. 

Your  words  of  explanation  bore  me 

And  your  tears  fail  to  move  me. 

Perhaps  it  should  never  have  started 

Who  knows? 

But  start  it  did 

And  as  is  well  know>i 

All  things  that  start 

Must  end  — 

So  this  must  end. 

Once  the  fire  has  been  quenched 

It  cannot  be  relit 

And  0)ice  love  has  died 

It  cannot  be  born  again. 

Silence  yourself 

For  my  thoughts  consume  me. 

Go. 

For  you  speak  to  me 

But  I  no  longer  hear  you. 

The  flame  is  out  and  love  has  died. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  CANADA 
CAREERS 

1)  ABROAD 

2)  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

3)  FOR  ECONOMISTS  AND  STATISTICIANS 

For  details  concerning  the  time  and  place  of  the 
qualifying  examinations,  please  check  the 
"Employment"  Notice  Board  outside  the  Student 
Aid  Office   Room  219A. 


THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 

DUNDAS   4    1  ITUJM.A    0KANCII 
2655    I.IHUMA    ROAD,   CLARKSON,    ON  1 


y        / .  fJ  ////y/t 
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Telephone  822-6445 


We  treat  students  as  people 
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Football- 

and  what 
it  means. 

by  John  McMurthy 

Adapted  from  the  Nation 

A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  I  played  professional  foot- 
ball—I  was  a  corner  linebacker— for  a  team  call- 
ed the  Calgary  Stampeders  The  Stampeders,  as 
well  as  the  eight  other  teams  that  form  the  equivalent 
in  Canada  to  the  NFL,  are  much  like  any  pro  team  in 
big-league  football.  Any  difference  between  them  and 
say,  the  Minnesota  Vikings  is  essentially  that  they 
have  some  Canadian  players,  whereas  the  Vikings  have 
none  at  all.  Indeed  the  similarities  in  this  particular 
case  are  extensive  when  one  considers  that  the  Vikings' 
ex-quarterback  Joe  Kapp.  their  general  manager  Jim 
Finks  and  their  coach  Bud  Grant  all  performed  these 
functions  in  Canada  itwo  of  them  for  the  Stampeders 
when  I  played  i  for  longer  than  they've  been  with  the 
Vikings.  In  short,  professional  football  is  much  the 
same  in  principle  and  practice  on  both  sides  of  the  49th 
parallel. 

Like  most  players  I  did  not  seek  to  become  a  pro  from 
some  personal  quirk.  I  acted,  rather,  upon  the  domin- 
ant imperative  of  north  amerikan  male  culture,  which 
is  to  show  how  tough  and  competitive  you  are.  Recog- 
nizing that  being  a  top  dog  in  a  violent  game  lent  one 
much  the  same  magic  as  packing  a  fast  gun  in  Tomb- 
stone. I  trained,  weight-lifted  and  backed  people  down 
until  I  was  a  well-publicized  fullback,  being  drafted  by 
the  pros  I  made  the  team  —  the  only  Canadian  college 
■olayer  in  my  year  to  break  into  a  starting  lineup  — 
Plssentially  because  I  had  developed  the  obsessional 
competitiveness  and  agile  cunning  required  for  success 
in  any  elitist  structure  At  first.  I  rarely  reflected  on 
these  prerequisites  of  the  game,  but  as  time  went  on  the 
concealed  became  more  and  more  manifest  to  me  — 
that  pro  football  was  not  so  much  a  sport  as  a  sick 
society's  projection  of  itself  into  public  spectacle.  It 
now  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  increasingly  popular 
Sunday  contests  between  sophisticated  systems  of  big- 
men  power  —  the  pro  football  games  —  should  not  be 
viewed  as  mere  weekend  diversion  but  rather  as  a 
growing  religion,  an  idealization  into  morality  play 
of  the  bellicose  amerikan  way  before  a  congregation 
of  tens  of  millions. 


The  tremendous  rise  in  popularity  of  pro  and  college 
football  in  Amerika  since  the  second  world  war  is  a  result 
of  people  not  having  anything  on  which  to  act  out  their 
aggressions  during  the  cold  war 

If  football  is  a  safety  valve  for  people's  aggressive 
tendencies,  "then  maybe  things  should  blow  up.  because 
things  aren't  right  in  this  country  (the  US).  " 


Support  can  be  marshaled  for  this  claim  almost  as 
soon  as  one  pauses  to  look  To  begin  with,  the  first  maj- 
or principle  of  football  is  possession  —  holding  onto 
the  desired  object  (the  ball),  protecting  it  by  rule-gov- 
erned violence  from  the  other  team.  "Possession"  the 
key  to  football:  private  property  the  key  to  our  so- 
ciety legalized  violence  the  sanction  of  both.  It  is  no 
accident  When  one  considers  as  well  that  the  inevitable 
conclusion  of  such  a  game  —  whether  gridiron  or  social 
—  is  monopoly  by  the  most  powerful,  the  analogy  then 
becomes  still  more  compelling 

But  the  similarity  does  not  end  there.  In  football  one 
must  not  only  try  to  keep  possession,  one  must  also 
try  to  gain  it  from  the  other  side  This  is  done,  literally, 
by  forcing  the  opponent  off  his  territory,  yard  by  yard, 
until  he  has  nothing  left  When  that  occurs,  the  scoring 
side  acquires  abstract  assets  called  "points",  and 
the  contest. begins  again  The  likeness  of  this  process 
to  the  capitalist  law  oi  increasing  what  is  owned  by 
outmaneuvenng  others  of  what  they  own  and  thereby 
gaining  abstract  assets  called  money"  is  too  obvious 
to  comment  on  In  both  "games."'  the  goal  is  more 
and  more  abstract  value,  without  upper  limit  or  con 

Icern  tor  the  competitor 
I  The    role    ol    the    competitor    is    indeed    interesting 
enough  in  both  spheres  In  football,  the  truly  profession- 


al attitude  is  not  to  think  of  the  opponent  as  a  human 
being  at  all  —  he  is  a  "position,"  to  be  removed  as 
efficiently  as  possible  in  order  to  benefit  the  team's 
corporate  enterprise  of  gaining  points.  The  mask  over 
his  face  and  the  other  protective  equipment  he  wears 
reinforce  this  status  of  non-humanity:  while  —  if  all 
that  is  not  enough  —  official  fines  for  "fraternizing" 
with  the  other  side  diminish  any  points  of  contact 
that  might  remain.  Of  course,  one  need  hardly  elabor- 
ate how  this  resembles  life  outside  the  stadium  —  the. 
business  or  political  opposition  as  simply  something 
which  must  be  removed  in  order  to  secure  corporate, 
party  or  national  interests,  whose  representatives 
are  generally  in  something  like  a  conventional  coverall 
uniform  and  head  style,  and  with  whose  products  or 
agents  it  is  unwise  to  associate.  The  only  difference  is 
that  in  football,  the  antagonism  is  overt. 

The  circumstances  and  manner  in  which  football 
is  played  are  also  suggestive.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  on  the  most  lavish  technology  and  expertise  of 
entertainment,  while  huge  segments  of  the  population 
live  in  squalor.  An  infinitesimal  elite  plans  in  secret 
and  plays  the  game,  while  the  rest  watch  from  the 
side  lines.  The  participants  are  concerned  not  with  the 
activity  as  such  but  with  the  cash  payoff  ("a  realy 
money  player").  The  qualities  most  universally  cele- 
brated in  the  game  are  a  combination  of  fear  of  failure 
("hates  to  lose")  and  ruthless  aggression  ("mean"). 
The  onlookers  feel  that  it  is  "their"  team  though  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  function.  A  sup- 
pressed sexuality  keeps  expressing  itself  in  concealed 
forms  (bottom-touching,  pile  one,  clutching  embraces 
and  virginal  girls  twirling  batons).  The  theme  of  the 
field  is  reinforced  again  and  again  in  the  commercial 
ads  for  cars  that  are  ever  bigger,  faster  and  more  pow- 
erful (the  predator  nomenclature  for  both  football 
teams  and  cars  is  worth  nothing).  A  deeply  rooted 
racism  is  implicit  in  the  total  exclusion  of  black  owners, 
coaches  or  quarterbacks,  the  de  facto  segregation  of 
players,  and  in  the  conventional  mythology  of  phy- 
sically gifted  "niggers"  who  are  "stupic"  and  "don't 
like  to  get  hit".  The  language  of  war  is  habitually  em- 
ployed ("field  general",  "long  bomb",  "boys", 
"blitz",  "front  line",  "pursuit",  "good  hit",  on  ritual 
and  granduer,  on  the  national  anthem  and  the  pre- 
game  hush  that  cast  a  spell  or  religious  sanctity  upon 
the  whole  event.  And  so  forth. 

But  perhaps  most  important  to  football  is  Authority: 
the  strict  hierarchy  of  the  club  and  its  exhaustive  con- 
trol of  every  aspect  of  the  game  and,  even,  the  per- 
sonal lives  ot  the  player  employees.  The  unforgiveable 
sin  of  a  player  is  to  question  someone  above  him  —  if 
he  does  that,  he's  finished.  The  chain  of  command 
moves  from  the  owner  (who  is  almost  never  seen), 
down  through  the  general  manager,  the  coach,  the 
quarterback  and  trustworthy  veterans.  Unlike  any- 
other  game  'though  the  tendency  is  also  growing  in 
baseball),  every  pattern  of  movement  on  the  field  is 
strictly  dictated  by  nonplaying  superiors  —  detailed 
formation,  movements  of  formulation  (i.e.  plays), 
and  every  possible  decision  on  the  field  are  all  given 
from  above.  Similarly,  patterns  of  behavior  off  the 
field  are  strictly  regulated  —  the  bedtimes  of  the  play- 
ers, their  physical  pleasures,  their  traveling  clothes, 
their  habits  of  speech  (my  old  coach  formally  prohibit- 
ed all  "eussin '),  the  mode  and  times  of  their  relations 
with  the  public  (commercial,  social  or  political  activi- 
ty that  is  not  to  the  authorities'  liking  may  lead  to  fines 
or  dismissal).  Even  the  team  one  plays  for  is  decided 
by  higher  officials  —  the  player  being  "drafted"  (this 
term  is  revealing)  by  a  club  through  a  procedure  in 
which  he  has  no  voice  whatever.  Any  defiance  of  any 
part  of  this  whole  structure  of  command  means  per- 
manent banning  from  the  game. 


Football  as  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life  is  close- 
ly connected  to  the  political  structure  in  the  US.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  hands  out  trophies  to  winning  teams  and  is 
the  "typical  middle-American  spectator  ".  while  defense 
secretary  Melvin  Laird  and  Billy  Graham,  Nixon's 
"spiritual  confidante  ".  are  parade  marshalls  for  bowl 
games  and  lockheed  aircraft  sponsors  the  half-time 
show 


Though  there  are  certain  evident  resemblances 
between  the  football  corporation  and  other  types  of 
corporation,  the  more  striking  similarity  is  of  course 
to  the  military,  or  indeed  to  political  fascism.  In  all 
three  spheres,  absolute  obedience  to  higher  authority 
is  required  in  every  aspect  of  life,  the  principles  of  uni- 
formity and  order  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  destructive 
violence  is  the  fundamental  mode  of  extra-group  com- 
munication. But  football  comes  closer  to  political 
fascism,  I  think,  in  its  cultivation  of  mass-gathering 


hysteria  and  its  fawning  idolization  of  the  powerful. 
The  correlation  between  the  growing  tendency  toward 
extreme  Right  politics  in  north  amerika  and  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  big-league  football  should  not 
be  overlooked.  If  this  appears  fanciful,  consider  the 
widespread  coincidence  between  devotion  to  football 
and  to  sociopolitical  conformity  in  Amerikan  learning 
institutions  and  in  the  people  as  a  whole.  Nationalistic 
displays  are  conspicuously  —  and  increasingly  —  evi- 
dent at  football  games  (recently  there  was  an  official 
period  of  silence  for  US  military  personnel  held  cap- 
tive in  North  Vietnam).  And  the  late  dean  of  coaches, 
Vince  Lombardi,  outlined  football's  mission  as  fol- 
lows: "We  must  regain  respect  for  authority.  We 
must  learn  to  respect  authority.  A  man  must  be  part 
of  a  group  and  subject  himself  to  that  group.  Disci- 
pline, that  is  what  football  is." 

If  the  connection  between  football  and  politics  still 
seems  ingenious  rather  than  substantive,  ponder  this 
remark  by  the  former  California  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  Max  Rafferty:  "Critics  of  college 
football  are  kooks,  crumbums  and  commies  —  hairy, 
loud-mouth  beatniks.  Football  is  war  —  without  kill- 
ing. They  are  the  custodians  of  the  concepts  of  democ- 
racy. As  football  players,  they  possess  a  clear,  bright 
fighting  spirit  which  is  Amerika  itself."  And  then 
consider  the  words  of  President  Nixon  after  US  troops 
recently  and  unexpectedly  invaded  North  Vietnam: 
"Sometimes  you  have  to  take  them  by  surprise.  It's 
like  football.  You  run  a  play  and  it  fails.  Then  you  turn 
around  and  call  the  same  play  again  because  they 
aren't  expecting  it." 

The  connections  between  the  politics  of  fascism  and 
the  mania  for  football  are  too  many  to  be  ignored: 
both  ground  themselves  on  a  property-seizing  principle, 
apotheosize  struggle  and  competition,  publicly  idolize 
victory  and  the  powerful,  make  authority  absolute, 
and  relate  to  opposing  groups  by  violent  aggression. 
When  the  president  of  the  United  States  compares 
war  maneuvers  to  football  plays  and  the  head  of  the 
education  system  in  one  of  the  richest  states  suggests 
that  war  principles  of  football  represent  "Amerika 
itself",  the  associations  become  somewhat  sinister. 
One  might  be  excused  for  wondering  whether  the 
"game  theory"  so  popular  with  pentagon  and  white 
house  strategists  might  not  be  instructively  fleshed 
out  into  a  football  model,  with  the  world  as  gridiron, 
the  game  plan  as  "possession",  and  Amerika  as  his- 
tory's "greatest  ever"  football  machine. 


Sports  should  be  human,  human  and  spontaneous,  just 
the  way  work  should  be,  just  the  way  university  should  be. 
That's  the  revolution,  man. 

People  should  be  participating,  not  just  watching  a  lot 
of  guys  beating  hell  out  of  each  other..." 


LAST  WEEK,  for  the  first  time  since  cney  were  appoint- 
ed in  September,  members  of  president  Nixon's  sports 
advisory  conference  got  together  to  attend  a  white  house 
reception  addressed  by  the  president. 

"I  am  not  the  best  one  to  speak  on  this  subject."  Mr. 
Nixon  told  them  quite  frankly  "As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
really  hate  exercise  for  exercise's  sake  Bud  Wilkinson 
has  constantly  told  me  I  must  jog  every  day  I  do  a  little. 
but  about  a  minute  is  enough  " 

He  went  on  to  declare  that  it  is  no  great  disgrace  if 
some  people  prefer  to  get  their  exercise  vicariously 

"Let  us  face  it."  he  said,  "this  is  a  sports-minded  coun- 
try. That  isn't  bad  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  a 
country,  the  fact  that  people  are  interested  in  how  a  golf 
match  or  a  football  game  or  a  baseball  game  or.  for  that 
matter,  a  tennis  game  comes  out  that  people  who  may 
not  participate,  who  will  never  be  champions,  like  to 
watch 

"With  television  and  those  marvelous  closeups  they  have 
and  the  reruns  and  everything  else,  with  television  these 
days  the  tendency  is  for  people  just  to  sit  there  with  feet 
up.  eating  pretzels  and  drinking — well,  drinking,  in  any 
event — and  that  is  their  participation  in  sports  I  do  not 
think  that  is  bad  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  can  do  some- 
thing for  the  spirit,  as  well — in  both  ways 

"I  believe  in  competitive  sports  as  a  spectator  or  as  a 
participant  I  believe  in  the  spirit  that  an  individual  de- 
velops either  as  he  watches  or  as  he  participates  in  com- 
petition 

"I  don't  go  along  with  the  idea  thai  on  mat  really  maneis 
is  jogging  in  place  and  having  a  good  physical  appear- 
ance What  really  matters,  of  course,  is  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  body 

But  then  he  promised  that  next  morning  he  would  jog  two 
minutes 


John  McMurtyh  is  a  member  of  the  department  of 
philosophy  at  the  university  of  Guelph. 

Dave  Meggesey,  a  resident  of  Berkeley,  was  a  form- 
er NFL  linebacker  He  has  a  history  degree  from  Syra- 
cuse and  a  masters  in  sociology  from  Wash(paton  uni- 
versity. 
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